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“Real Collective Bargaining” 


The fact that the following is taken from an article 
printed in The Iron Age, well-known organ of the 
steel industry (issue of January 24), makes it im- 
portant. The writer is Charles M. Mills, industrial 
counsellor to a noted legal firm in New York. Under 
the above caption, he says: “The final test of indus- 
trial representation and the shop committee lies in the 
development of real collective bargaining. The man in 
the ranks must come to feel that he deals with manage- 
ment on essential issues not as an individual or as a 
single representative with limited powers, but as a dele- 
gate with the full strength of the group. Today the 
average shop council offers a most restricted and mild 
form of collective bargaining. Few industrial repre- 
sentation plans permit arbitration on disputed ques- 
tions to go outside of the company. The power of 
collective bargaining as established by groups of men 
in different plants of the same company or different 
industrial plants in the same locality is practically ab- 
sent. Employes are not generally brought together 
in large and diversified groups. The opportunity for 
collective thought and action is absent. Future 
progress in industrial representation will come largely 
in making employes and their delegates feel that they are 
not sharing in a mere old-ladies sewing circle but in 
a powerful, vital, red-blooded conference where es- 
sential issues are discussed.” 


Advertising the War Department 


Among the many evidences of concerted efforts .on 
the part of military men to sustain interest in the mili- 
tary establishment is the pamphlet, “The Work of the 
War Department,” recently issued by the Government. 
It argues on the basis of American history that “in- 
preparedness at the beginning of each war necessitated 
the reckless expenditure of money and materials.” 
It complains that “under the guise of economy, the 
army is always reduced with the return of peace be- 
low the level of peace-time efficiency. After deplor- 
ing the loss of time in industrial mobilization during 
the war, it adds this significant statement: “To elim- 
inate as far as is possible such confusion and waste 
in any future emergency, the present policy provides 
for the mobilization of the industrial resources of the 
country. This work is being done by a committee of 
experts made up of civilians and army officers under 
the direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary of 


War. They ascertain where industrial plants are lo- 
cated, the size of the plants, the kinds of work they 
are equipped to do, and the cost of their products. 
These experts are now rendering a great service both 
to the nation and to the manufacturers.” 

It is stated that the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps are designed, among other things, to “stimulate 
the interest of the youth of this country in the impor- 
tance of military training as a benefit to the individual 
taking such training and as a vital asset in the problem 
of national defense.” The aim of the military estab- 
lishment could hardly be more frankly stated. 


Bituminous Coal Agreement 


An agreement between the coal operators of the 
Central Competitive Field (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania) and the United Mine Workers 
of America, was signed on February 19. This agree- 
ment extends the existing wage scale for three years 
and provides for a joint meeting in Miami, Florida, 
in February, 1927, to draft another contract. The 
provision for this 1927 meeting is mandatory. 

The length of time which ‘this contract is to run 
represents a compromise. The miners’ union contended 
for a four year agreement, ‘the operators for one of a 
year’s duration. 

The extensigg®f the existing wage scale is regarded 

efor the miners and means the continuation 
gates of pay gained during the war and early 
uction period. 


College Liberalism 


| Speaking at the Dartmouth “Pow Wow” in Chicago 


on February 22, President Ernest M. Hopkins made 
certain revealing statements concerning the aims of 
the liberal college. Space permits only the following 
excerpts from the stenographic record of the speech: 
“We all of us probably are in agreement in recogni- 
tion of the fact that truth is the ideal of the college, 
but here it is to be remembered that the assertion that 
a contention is true does not give it sacredness and that 
if mankind is not free to question truth it is not free 
authoritatively to affirm it. Once we give to any 
group or to any generation the final authority to define 
truth we are on our way, in all probability, to the per- 
petuation of error, and the college therefore must be 
ever watchful that it stands for freedom of thought 
and, incidenially, that which is essential to freedom 
of thought—namely, freedom of speech. 
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“It is from a background of such belief that Dart- 
mouth College aspires not only to give its men the 
guidance of sincere and competent scholars and to 
make its students acquainted with those processes by 
which the intellectual wealth of the world has heen 
acquired, but also to recognize the fact that its men 
need experience in hearing the arguments of the ex- 
tremists and in weighing these. If a point of view 
unusual to the social groups from which the student 
body comes, shows itself to have an appeal that is at- 
tracting large groups of men to an extent that is likely 
to be significant to the state or to the civilization of the 
time, there is no better period in a man’s life in which 
to become acquainted with this, and to appraise its 
value, than in the days of undergraduate life. Outside 
opinion to the contrary, the American college under- 
graduate is as competent to determine between reality 
and fallacy, between truth and error, between sincer- 
ity and hypocrisy, as he will be at any later time, and 
whatever temporary pose he may purport to take, it 
is nevertheless during this period of adolescence that 
the technique of acquiring belief is established and 
that there is offered the most ample opportunity for 
that reflective thinking which is necessary for sound- 
ness of belief. 

“Moreover, the implications of such a policy are 
not so serious as they may ac first be thought to be. 
A friend of mine wrote to me some months ago that 
he would as soon have Lenine or Trotsky speak at 
Dartmouth as some of the speakers whom we were 
having there. I replied that if those responsible for 
a theory of government which now dominates an eighth 
of the earth’s surface, and a great host of her people, 
were available for the explanation of their theories 
to the undergraduate body I should be glad to have 
the students hear them and to have them form their 
judgment as to the dangers or merits of Bolshevism 
on the basis of direct evidence, rather than through 
the inconsistent and contradictory pronouncements of 
anti-Bolshevist propaganda.” 

It is worth noting that the press report gave Pres- 
ident Hopkins credit for having said that he would 
consider Lenine or Trotsky as available for appointment 


to the faculty. 
Birth Control 


A bill has been introduced in Congress (in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Cummins, in the House by Mr. Vaile) 
legalizing the giving of information of a contraceptive 
nature to the end that parenthood may be voluntary 
rather than largely fortuitous. By the terms of the 
bill, transportation of information with respect to con- 
traception is prohibited “except as to such information 
of such means as shall be certified by not less than five 
graduate physicians lawfully engaged in the practice 
of medicine to be not injurious to life or health. Who- 
ever shall knowingly aid or abet in any transportation 
prohibited by this Act shall be deemed guilty of a fel- 
ony, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than five thousand dollars or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or shall be punished by both 
such fine and imprisonment.” In addition, the words 
“preventing conception” are stricken from the five 
Federal obscenity statutes (Criminal Code, Sections 
102, 211, 245 and 312, and the Tariff Act of 1922, 
Section 305) all of which include a prohibition of con- 
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traceptive knowledge or means. Control is therefore 
provided for and the subject is removed from the 
realm of obscenity. 

Dean Inge’s comment on the whole subject of pop- 
ulation, its increase and control, in the London Spec- 
tator for February 16 is timely and informing in this 
connection, no matter what view of the matter one may 
take. The “gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s” points out 
that the birth-rate in England reached its maximum of 
36 per thousand in 1877 and has been falling ever since 
until last year it reached 20 per thousand. The decline 
of nearly 50 per cent in 45 years he considers “one of 
the most remarkable social changes which historv re- 
cords.” It was this that saved Britain “from being 
starved into surrender in the Great War.” However. 
the rate of increase in the population has been kept 
up by a parallel reduction in the death-rate. The war 
has brought a change of attitude toward birth control. 
“The newspapers no longer refuse to print articles 
treating of venereal disease: and the embargo on the 
discussion of birth-control has been partiallv lifted. 
It is far better that the question should be frankly con- 
sidered. It is too late to forbid debate, too late to with- 
hold knowledge. The ill-advised attempts to punish, 
through the law-courts, those who try to give informa- 
tion only result in advertising the propaganda which it is 
desired to suppress.” 

The Dean insists that England’s vast amount of un- 
employment is a proof of over-population and that 
sooner or later “the obvious truth must be recognized 
that a community which makes itself responsible for 
the education and maintenance of all who are born 
within it must claim and exercise some control over 
both the quality and the quantity of the new human 
material for which it will have to provide.” He points 
out that the condition faced is relatively new; that “Un- 
til the middle of the last century or thereabouts the 
gentry and professional classes had quite as large fam- 
ilies as the working men. and the submerged class of 
diseased and feebleminded unemployables was not 
nearly so numerous. Now, the professional class 
hardly keeps up its numbers, and the intelligent work- 
ing class. except the miners, has small families.” 

Dean Inge suggests that: “If the Government were 
to decide that not more than three or four children in 
each family can be educated at the expense of the State. 
and that fairly stiff fees must be paid for any beyond 
that number, there is no doubt that large families would 
become a rare exception. And if it is thought desir- 
able to give some encouragement to paternity in the 
classes which are most crippled by taxation, and in 
which the one-child system is carried to excess, there 
would be no injustice in exempting from Income Tax 
all that part of a man’s income which is spent on 
educating his children.” 


Secretary Wallace on Cooperatives 


In the New York Times for March 9, the Secretary 
of ‘Agriculture contributes a concise and clear cut 
statement on the subject of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s relation to agricultural cooperatives. The pol- 
icy of the Department has been severely criticized of 
late by two groups interested in farmers’ cooperatives. 
Those opposed feel that the Department has been en- 
tirely too active in its advocacy and even support of 


such organizations. Those in favor feel that the De- 
partment should actively organize cooperative associa- 
tions. The Secretary points out the fact that the De- 
partment is a research organization. It can properly 
investigate any problem of interest to agriculture and 
make available the results of its investigations. But 
it cannot put them into effect either on individual farms 
or in the mutual activities of agricultural communities. 
Hence the Department is estopped by law from organ- 
izing cooperatives but it can and should make informa- 
tion available as to the ways and means of securing 
successful cooperation. The Department has studied 
1,050 farmers’ organizations which went out of busi- 
ness in the decade 1913-23. On the basis of this study 
the Department has outlined the factors making for 
the success of cooperatives. Among these are demo- 
cratic control, organization around a single commodity, 
sufficient volume of business, contracts between indi- 
viduals and the association, definitely understood func- 
tions, expert management. The Secretary does not 
mention the necessity of mutual trust on the part of 
the members, nor does he mention the spiritual elements 
in cooperation which were so forcefully outlined in a 
recent editorial in Wallaces’ Farmer, the paper founded 
by the Secretary’s father. (See the INFORMATION 
Service for February 23, 1924). These elements have 
been stressed in some state college of agriculture bul- 
‘etins upon the same subject. 


A Demand for a New Foreign Policy 


Governor Sweet of Colorado, speaking before the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York on March 
15, declared that the political issue of supreme impor- 
tance is America’s relation to the League of Nations. 
He denounced the “unofficial observer” policy and 
called for entrance into the council of the nations by 
the front door. Whether or not the League should be 
in some respects modified before we enter it remains, 
he said, for the present an open question. The Gov- 
ernor’s statements are considered significant because of 
the increasing likelihood of his playing an important 
part in the coming election campaign. 

Persons and agencies close to rural life have recently 
organized an Emergency Foreign Policy Conference 
of American Producers. The national committee con- 
tains five United States senators and eight representa- 
tives mostly from North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana 
and Wisconsin. Other members of the committee in- 
clude officers of a number of agricultural associations 
and labor organizations. The announcement of the 
Conference stresses the fact that the farmers of the 
United States are suffering great losses from the de- 
pleted purchasing power of Europe. It gives the res- 
olution of the American Livestock Association that 
“The principle of isolation is incompatible with world 
commerce,” and that of the Farmers’ National Council 
that “American farmers have a direct and vital interest 
in the restoration of the purchasing power of Europe.” 
The foreign policy which the Conference desires is as 
follows: “1. Establishment of reparations within the 
capacity of Germany to pay, with France if possible, 
without France if necessary. 2. A reasonable morato- 
rium to enable Germany to stabilize her government 
and industry. 3. Opposition to continued military 
occupation by foreign troops of the Ruhr and other 
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invaded territory. 4. Sympathetic encouragement of 
the republican form of government of Germany, as 
now embodied in its constitution, and ‘of the trade 
unions and cooperatives in Europe which are the chief 
bulwark against militarism abroad. 5. Opposition to 
international armament rivalry, including the construc- 
tion of airplanes, submarines, and poison gas, with the 
consequent increase in tax burdens upon the people. 
6. Congressional appropriation adequate for immediate 
relief for starving populations in Central Europe.” 


New Fellowship Pamphlet 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship, which is main- 
tained by the Church of England, and with which read- 
ers of this Service are familiar, has issued a new two- 
penny pamphlet: “The Kingdom of God as the Reg- 
ulative Christian Ideal.” It is in the nature of a report 
of the conference held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
last October, and looks toward the meeting in April 
of “Copec”—the Conference on Politics, Economics, 
and Christianity, whose inception occasioned the set- 
ting up in this country of the Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life, commonly known as “The Inquiry.” 
The pamphlet is obtainable from the Fellowship office 
(4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W. 1) and only 
its brief summary of recommendations is given here: 

“1. Ways should be sought and found for the proc- 
lamation of this Gospel of the Kingdom more widely 
and more unitedly by cooperation between all those 
who hold it clearly and desire to see it proclaimed 
without equivocation. It needs to be proclaimed as a 
Gospel and no mere code of Christian duty. 

“2. There must be set up in the name of the Church 
a centre or centres where concentrated research and 
thought may be given to the understanding of the 
actual facts of our complex corporate life, to the clear 
elucidation of a Christian social and international 
ethics based on the Christian faith, and to the guidance 
of men in the pressing problems of social conduct. 

“3. There must be brought together everywhere men 
and women of goodwill, drawn from different Churches 
and groups, who will give themselves in fellowship 
to the attempt to understand one another and the 
Christian way of life in relation to the needs and re- 
sources and possibilities of their own neighborhood, 
and especially to see the relationship of it all to the life 
of the Church. 

“4, That ways must be found by which those who 
make experiments and take risks, either individually 
or corporately, in this discovery of the Christian way 
of life, shall stand together, and so make real in life 
that fellowship of the spirit which is the Soul of the 
Church.” 

The group puts stress on research and the means of 
disseminating its results. The Secretary of the In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship, Mr. Studdert Kennedy 
(known as “Woodbine Willie” because of his habit 
during the war of sitting with the soldier boys after 
finishing his talk and smoking his woodbine cigarette, 
the cheapest made in England), when in this country 
recently pointed out that there is no such wealth of so- 
cial research in England as in this country and hence 
religious-social movements are hampered in compar- 
ison with ours. 


Cooperative Housing 


An account of the development of cooperative hous- 
ing in Europe and the United States by James and 
Agnes Warbasse, foremost authorities on the subject, 
appears in Our World for March, 1924. In Amster- 
dam “From 1918 to 1921 nearly four thousand houses 
were built by Cooperative Societies. During 
the past few years 75,000 houses for working people 
have been built by twelve hundred Dutch cooperative 
societies and 174,000 dwellings for workers have been 
erected by the Government on a non-profit basis.” 
The cooperative societies of Denmark are described 
as “no less resourceful.” Activities in other European 
countries are described. Dr. and Mrs. Warbasse say 
that “although most of the apartments so-called co- 
operative in American cities are attempts to use the 
good name of cooperation for speculative purposes, 
still there are some true cooperative apartments.” In 
the United States most cooperative building activities 
resembling those of Europe have been confined to two 
centers—Milwaukee and New York. “Out in Mil- 
waukee there is The Garden Homes Company—a co- 
operative housing association with plans for 500 work- 
ingmen’s dwellings on a plot of 28 acres. Its program 
calls for the expenditure of $500,000. The city, the 
state and interested citizens are subscribing for one- 
half of the shares of stock, at 5 per cent interest. The 
other half is to be acquired as shareholdings by the 
tenant members. The Society as a whole owns all the 
property and buildings. Each member has a 99-year 
lease, which may be transferred to his heirs. This as- 
sures him of a pernianent home as long as he cares 
to live in it. He may not, however, own or sell the 
house. Straight cooperative housing enterprise never 
provides for the title, ownership and control of a house 
to be given out and out to an individual. If the mem- 
bers had titles to separate houses, they might destroy the 
whole cooperative scheme by selling or sub-letting their 
homes at their own price. However, the member may 
at any time give up his home, if his trade or his family 
conditions require him to move elsewhere. He simply 
turns back his stock to the Society which refunds him 
all that he has paid. This allows the member freedom 
to move abottt without hindrance and yet retains the 
cooperative features of the enterprise. 


“In the Garden Homes Company the tenant pays 
down at least $500 for share capital. In addition he 
pays a fixed monthly charge which goes towards the 
full payment of capital stock—which is equivalent to 
$4,500, the value of his home. The monthly payment 
ranges from $44 to $50 for a five or six room house 
and garden. It covers the interest payments on the 
preferred stock and other operating charges, such as 
insurance, taxes, repairs, depreciation, etc. The in- 
surance includes sickness and life insurance, so that 
if a member is incapacitated his insurance guarantees 
the family funds with which they may keep up the 
payments on their home. As the preferred stock is 
paid for, the interest charges decrease. When all out- 
standing stock is paid for, the members’ charges will he 
but a little over $21 a month.” 


“New York City alone has over twenty genuine 
cooperative apartment houses for workingmen’s fam- 
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ilies. In the midst of the housing crisis, by their in- 
itiative and resourcefulness, these cooperators are 
proving that houses can be built and lived in at fair 
cost. Instead of $20 or $30 a month per room, co- 
operative apartments are costing between $6 and $12 


a month per room. Five room airy apartments in 
Brooklyn, New York, erected in 1918, rent for $27.50 
a month today. Those erected in 1923 cost more but 
still guarantee great savings to the members. 

“What is more, cooperators enjoy a sense of security 
and permanency in their homes, not to be found amongst 
tenants harassed by the uncertainty of landlordism. 
Yet so few in the United States know of the coopera- 
ro among them that they believe ‘it can’t 

one.’” 


If a Bill Should Not Pass 


The following significant editorial appears in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for March 7, 1924: “If the export bill 
[McNary-Haugen, described in the March 8 Service] 
fails to pass there is but one effective answer—cut 
wheat, hog, and corn production so that there is no sur- 
plus to export. This is a brutal thing; it means the 
death of millions in Europe as a result of disease fol- 
lowing on undernourishment. But the farmer has no 
alternative. If the export bill fails to pass he will cut 
production of exportable farm commodies surely as 
day follows night. The only question is when and how. 

“Reactionary easterners and laissez faire economists 
want the production to be cut slowly by the economic 
death year after year of those farmers who are in the 
weakest position financially. We favor positive organ- 
ization on the part of the farmers to control their pro- 
duction. The reactionaries are afraid farmers will 
become imbued with union labor doctrines, and they, 
therefore, suggest diversification instead of the reduc- 
tion of acreage or the number of brood sows. They 
know that this may give us butter to export instead of 
wheat, but they feel that anything which will keep the 
farmers from acting strongly for themselves in a class 
conscious way is something gained. 

“If the McNary-Haugen bill fails to pass our farm 
organizations must prepare to come out squarely on 
this matter of controlling production of such crops as 
wheat, hogs and corn. 

“Of course efforts along this line will stir up much 
opposition. The easiest thing for the farm organiza- 
tions will be to throw all possible influence now behind 
the McNary-Haugen bill.” 


Railroad Labor and Farm Income 


Several things about our railroads seem to be be- 
lieved by large groups of organized farmers. First, 
costs and freight rates have sieadily mounted under the 
type of government regulations afforded by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Railway Labor 
Board. Second, railroad labor is the chief factor mak- 
ing for these increased costs. Third, these farmers 


feel they are bearing an undue share of these costs and 
are opposed to further wage increases, though they 
admit that some of the former increases were just and 
necessary. Fourth, railway costs must be reduced so 
that freight rates can be lowered. 
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